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ABSTRACT 

This fact sheet focuses on principles and practices 
of collaboration, especially between community crisis nursery and 
respite care services for families of children with special needs. 
First, the paper distinguishes among various ways to share resources, 
including networking, coordination, cooperation, and then 
collaboration, which is seen as encompassing the other concepts and 
resulting in mutual benefit for the participating organizations. 
Examples of collaboration follow, such as using the agency that 
licenses foster homes to license family care crisis nursery or 
respite care homes. Next, two collaborative models are explained, 
first, the collaborative betterment model which begins outside of the 
community by agencies or organizations and is brought into the 
community; and second, the collaborative empowerment model which 
begins within the community and is brought to agencies and 
organizations. The collaborative empowerment model is seen as more 
likely to effect long term change and community ownership. Key 
principles of this model are listed, followed by guidelines for an 
effective collaboration process. (DB) 
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Helping Each Other Help Others 

Principles and Practices of Collaboration 



Background 

Crisis nursery and respite care services, like many 
other services which grow out of community need, are 
often developed through the focused and creative 
work of conunitted groups of agencies and individu- 
als. These groups represent collaborative efforts to 
solve problems and create more effective services for 
families. 

The current concern about ongoing funding for crisis 
nursery and respite care programs makes collabora- 
tion a more attractive q>tion. As financial resources 
for conununity seeds become more scarce, there is 
increasing pressure on organizations to find common 
goals. Organizations working togedier can provide ac- 
cess to more services and support, and present a strong, 
united picture of dieir efforts to potential fimders. 

Ways to Share Resources 

Not all shared resource efiTorts l)egin at the point of 
collaboration* Organizations have a variety of options 
for workmg with others with common interests. 

Networking is exchcmging information for mutual 
benefit This is die most informal of the four options. 
An example of networking is when organizations, 
programs, or individuals who have an interest in child 
abuse prevention agree to meet montfily to share ideas 
and concerns. 

Coordination is exchanging information and altering 
activities for mutual benefit and to achieve a common 
purpose. Coordination requires more organizational 
involvement than networking and can be an important 
strategy for change. It is most useful when all parties 
' affectedby proposed changes share in decisions about 
the possible consequences of tilie changes* An example 
of coordinatkm is v/hcn agencies work together to 
coordinate the provision of services for families and to 



schc ^de transportation, thereby eliminating unneces- 
sary and duplicative paperwork and making it easier 
for parents to arrange schedules to obtain needed 
services for their children. 

Cooperation is exchanging mformation, altering ac- 
tivities, a/u/5Aaring resources, for mutual benefit, and 
to achieve a common piupose. Shared resources may 
include staf!^ work space, training, information, fimd- 
mg, and, in some cases, legal arrangements. Coopera- 
tion is lued ykbsn die crisis nurseiy program and the 
local social service agency use die same service 
coordinator to assist families in making appointments 
for case management services, medical assistance, 
etc. 

Collaboration is exchanging information, altering 
activities, sharing resources, and enhancing the ca- 
pacity of another organization, for mutual benefit, and 
to a^eve a common purpose. Members of a collabo- 
rative efifort view each other as partners and are 
willing to share risks, resources, responsibilities, and 
rewards. A muitisector collaboration is an alliance of 
public^ private, and noi^mfit organizations. CoUabo- 
rati<m is illustrated by public and private agencies in 
a community working together toward the creation of 
a crisis nursery. All available resources, including 
community contacts and funding, are fully shared. 

Examples of Shared Resources 

Because collaboration can be complex and time- 
consuming, it should be chosen after careful consider- 
ation, when it is determined tiiat die first tiiree 
approaches described in die previous section vrill not 
achieve the desired locals. 

Collaborative partners stand widi, work with, and 
support each other when risks must be taken, and share 
reqxMisibilities for large and small tasks that must be 
accomplished. 



In sharing resources, it is important to acknowtedge 
that each partner can and sbould make contributions, 
and to define ^^ources** broadly. For example, cred- 
ibility with, and access to, eeigbboibood residents are 
as important as financial contributioos, and people 
^o understand a community issue Sxxn dieir per- 
sonal experience are as valuable as others wiA hi^fy 
technical research skills. The following examples de- 
scribe some of the ways resources are commonly 
shared: 

• usingtheexperience of parents or otherconsumers 
to plan the program of the crisis nurseiy or respite 
care program; 

• using medical ntafffrom public health agencies or 
local hospitals to provide medical care to chil- 
dren; 

• using a community or county agency that licenses 
foster homes to license family care crisis nursery 
or respite care homes; 

• using identifiable members of a neighborhood to 
do community canvassing for a needs assessment; 

• usingstafffromothercommunityagenciestotrain 
recite care or crisis nurseiy stdS^ and 

• using low-interest housing renovation funds to 
' jnake crisis nurseries or respite care centers ac- 
cessible. 

In sharing rewards, no single oi^ganization takes credit 
for the accomplishments. Publicity about the coUabo- 
ration acknowledges all pntners. Sharing rewards can 
also mean celebratmg ttie achievement of particular 
goals. Shared celebrations can have very positive 
benefits for all partners and can make tiie longer-term 
viability of the collaboration much stronger. 

In a multisector GoUaboitation, all partners must make 
a good-fiuth effort to address fimdamental issues in a 
constructive manner, resolving tbeir diflferences in 
viewpomt, power, and trust Particularly important is 
the way people view and treat each other - sharing 
dieir coocems in wi^ that allow odietv to reqKmd 
without defeasivaiess; refraining from making key 
decisions privately among a few members; and lettmg 
odier members know their reasons if ttey leave the 
process, radier than simply withdrawing. 

Two Basic Types of ColUboratioii 

Two basic models of designing and implementing 
muh^sector coUabontioo can be called "collaborative 
betterment and ^^collaborative empowenaent^ Each 
has particular effect^ on community ownenhip, ^elf- 
detennination, and tiie long-term sustainability of the 
collaboration effort. 



Collaborative beUermeni begins outside the grassroots 
community, within public, private, or nonprofit oiga- 
niiations, and is brought into the community. Com- 
munity involvement is invited at certain points in a 
process designed and controlled by the ocganizatiotts 
which started the effort This strategy can produce 
policy changes and improvements in p rog ra m ser- 
vices and delivery, but will not result in a long-term 
increase in community ownership or controL 

Xiry Principles of the Collaborative Betterment Model 

• Staff members are responsible to the organiza- 
tions for whom they work. They may seek advice 
from target communities, but are not directly 
accountable to thent. 

• Plans, usually designed with some direct commu- 
nity involvement, are based on the ideas of oiga- 
nizations, professionak and experts. 

• Problem identification and analysis is initiated by 
organizations, which can be laige and influential 
and bring their own assumptions and value sys- 
tems to the process. 

• Governance and administration are controlled by 
organizations, with limited commumty rq)resm- 
tation in advisory roks. 

• Implementation requires community rqiresenta- 
tion and acceptance, but decision-making and 
funding remab with the organizations. 

• Although advice fix>m tfie community is consid- 
ered, the decision to end a collaboratioa is made 
by the organizations that initiated it 

CcUaborative empowerment begins vritfain the com- 
munity and is thought to public, private, or nonprofit 
organizations. Ihe community sets its own priorities and 
controls resources allocated to the coDabontian. This 
increases conununity aelf-<Idetmination. A collabora- 
tive enqx>werment strategy includes two basic activities: 

(1) organizing a conununity in support of a collabo- 
rative purpose determ ined by die community, such as 
die need to oeatc crisis care services for diildrea and 
families, and 

(2) facilitating a process for integratmg outside orga- 
nizations in support of th!s community purpose. For 
example, agencies which a ddress issues of child wel- 
ftre, crisis intervention, fiunily healdi, and finandal 
assistance might all be invited into the piLX>cess by the 
community* 

The empowerment approach can produce policy 
changes and improve program services and delivery, 
and it is also more likely to produce long-tetm com- 
munity ownership and self-determination. 
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KeyPnru:iplesoftheCollaboratb^Empowerme^ 

• The process of collabo.^4oa is initiated in t com- 
munity setting and assisted by the community. 
Eariy discussions focus on assumptions and val- 
ues, 

• All lesouice contributions from paitictpants are 
equally valued The resource may be a member* s 
knowledge of a community, an organization's 
contribution of funding, or myriad other items 
and experiences. The diversity inherent in a 
multicultunJcoUaborativeeffort is anoAer highly 

valued resource. 

• Both a needs assessment analysis and everyday 
examples from community residents are used to 
identify community problems and set priorities 
for collaboration activities. 

• The governance and administrative structure may 
include a poliqr board, an executive committi?^- 
act ion groups for implementing plans Cutter igency 
councils), and staff agreeable to the community. 
Decision-making power is equally shared by the 
community and outside organiiations. Adminis- 
tration/management goals and community par- 
ticipation goals are balanced. 

• Goals can be implemented Ifpians are supported 
by community residents as well as by representa- 
tives fiom the general public, and from private 
and nonprofit organizations. 

• Public assessment and evaluation are buib into 
the process and give community-based organiza- 
tions OK)Oitunities to monitor the progress of the 
collaborative effort 

• Community priorities are reflected by the pur- 
pose of Ae effort, and representatives of commu- 
nity-based organizations identify strate^ pubUc, 
private, and noqxofit organizations witii which 
to work. 

• Community-based efforts can be designed to em- 
power communities while addressing ^ific 
needs, like affordabfelioosittg, if they begin i^ 
community and are guided by commuiuty mem- 
bers who will share power with the organizations. 

• To contmue efforts after tiie collaborative effort 
ends, it is essential tiiat resources, including fimd- 
mg, be community controlled. 

The cmpowennett approach is gaiuig acceptance because 

(1) Gommunity'4)tsedocxanizations taking tfie initia- 
tive and sh^>ing agendas in collaborative efforts can 
produce outstanding results, and 

(2) conq>eting, increasing demands on the time and 



resources of organizations make it more difficult for 
them to design, initiate, and increment collaborative 
efforts. 

Betterment and empowerment collaborative processes 
are not mutoially exclusive in practice. These pure 
models shouU be seen as guides to collaboration, and 
as a way to understand some general characteristics of 
multisector collaboration. 

Elements of an Effective Collaboration 
Process 

Individual organizadons need to consider die foltowing: 

• Participants who represent organizations are more 
effective than those representing only themselves, 
because they bring the resources of their organi- 
zations with them. 

• Smi>otii transitions are important When organi- 
zations replace tiieir representatives, they should 
provide as much advance notice as possible and 
fiiUy prepare tiieir new representatives for the 
responsibilities tiiey will undertake. 

• Time constraints on members, who tend to add on 
tiieir collaborative commitments witiiout giving 
up odier responsibilities, can be a major barrier to 
tiie collaborative process. His should be remem- 
bered when planning collaborative action. 

■ Organizations participating in collaborative ef- 
forts should operate with collaborative and sup- 
portive policies witiiin tiieir own organizations, 
and individual members sho; practice partici- 
patory, democratic processes. 

Individual members of die collaborative effort need to 
consider tiiese fKtors: 

« The importance of trust should be reinforced. 
Sharing mformation and responsibility should be 
tiie core of all problem-identification and prob- 
lem-solving activities. 

■ Communication within participating organiza- 
tions is as important as communication among 
participating organizations, bdivkhial members 
have a responsibility to coordinate their partici- 
pation witfi others in tiieir own group so their 
contributions are effective and coherent 

• Consistent meeting attendance and attention to 
•nKMncwork** between meetings is essential, be- 
cause there is no day-to-day organization to main- 
tain continuity. 

• Common courtesy is one of tiie most essential 
characteristics of collaboration. This includes 
returning phone calls, acknowledging written 



correspondence, listening to people, and treating 
people wiA respect 

" Coramunication among members should be clear 
so eveiyone knows \^iat is lia{^)ening and can 
c^Iain the process 10 odm outside tfie coUabon- 
tioQ process. 

Hie following general consideratioos i^ly to efforts 
toward creating a successful collaboration: 

" Q>Ilaboration requires a commitment by all par- 
ticipants to woi 1c together by sharing information, 
resources, power, and visions for a common good. 

" Multisector collaboration is difficult and com- 
plex, requirrng time and patience* 

" To be effective, collaboration often requires 
trained, professional ftcilitators in addition to 
regular staff. Facilitators, e^er occasional or 
iong4erm, can serve as impartial observers, mak- 
ing recommendations for improving collabora- 
tive practices* 

■ Public and private funding sources often fail to 
understand die time required to create and sustain 
collaborative efforts and set application dead- 
lines that do noC provide suff^ieot planning time. 
CoUabocadng ocganizatioDS will need to decide 
how to continue tiieir process while reqmding to 
the eveiydi^ needs for fimdmg* 

■ Collaboration requires a common visk>n and a 
common language; then the direction and pos- 
sible outcomes can be seen fitun the start, and 
specialized terminology from different sectors 
will not hamper the members' ability to under- 
stand each other. 

" Adequate stafi^ whether voluntaiy or paid, is 
e ss e nti al. Collaboration involves numerous tasks 
that cannot be left to chance. Atthe same time, tfie 
staff must contribute fbtir expertise without tak- 
ing control of the process. 

■ Collaborative efforts shoukl encourage commu- 
nicatioa between diverse constituencies and par- 
ticipation by diose normally left out of traditional 
processes, eq)ecially if community*based col- 
laboration is to address potential issues of class, 
race, gender, and odier forms of discrimination. 

" A clear governing stnicture with lines of account- 
ability is essential to ensure that die complex 
collaborative pcocess does not end in confusion. 



Conclusion 

Working with a collaborative pbui toward die devel- 
opment of new services to meet die needs of fiunilies 
can be an exciting and creative process. Organizations 
and individuals should undeistand didr needs widi 
regard to entering into audi a process and be prqpared 
to UMi m new ways toward solutkms. A collaboration 
can create an atmo^ere for stronge^^ community 
ownership of a project, dius ensuring its long-term 
success and viability. 
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